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Feed Grain Stocks To Build 


The suspension of grain sales to the Soviet 
Union and a larger-than-expected 1979 corn crop 
has changed the outlook for feed grains somewhat 
in the past month. Exports will still likely exceed 
the 1978/79 record, but by less than was estimated 
earlier. Feed grain carryover stocks for 1979/80 
may total 57 million tons, 11 million above 
1978/79, and 10 million above the level estimated 
prior to the suspension. 

Despite the likelihood of a greater buildup in 
stocks, the price outlook for feed grains in 1979/80 
is largely unchanged from earlier projections. Corn 
prices at the farm are expected to average $2.25 to 
$2.45 per bushel, compared with $2.25 in 1978/79. 

Prices will likely be maintained at 
presuspension levels because of Government 
actions taken to offset the loss of sales to the 
Soviets. Some of these actions include: The offer to 
assume the contractual obligations on up to 10 
million tons (395 million bushels) of corn; 
increasing feed grain loan rates; raising release 


and call prices of grain in the farmer-owned 
reserve; waiving of first-year interest charges for 
the next 13 million tons (512 million bushels) of 
corn entering the reserve after January 7, and 
increasing storage payments for grain in the 
reserve. 

The record 7.76-billion-bushel corn crop helped 
boost 1979 feed grain production to 234 million 
tons, 8 percent above the record 1978 output. The 
increased production was due to record yields for 
corn, sorghum, and barley; harvested acreage 
declined 3 percent from 1978. 

Domestic use of feed grains in 1979/80 will be 
around 158 million metric tons, up from 153 million 
tons last year and equal to the record domestic use 
in 1972/73. Livestock and poultry feeding of about 
137 million tons, up from 133 million tons last 
year, will account for most of the increase. Feeding 
use at this level would be moderately below the 
record 142 million tons fed in 1972/73. 

Exports will likely total around 66 million 
metric tons, a tenth more than the record exports 
last year, despite suspension of exports to the 
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USSR. With domestic use increasing and exports 
forecast at 66 million tons, feed grain 
disappearance in 1979/80 will likely total 224 
million metric tons, well above disappearance in 
any previous year. But, because the feed grain 
supply for 1979/80 was record large at 280 million 
metric tons, feed grain stocks will be about 57 
million metric tons at the end of 1979/80. This 
would be the largest carryover since 1963/64, 
however, more than half will be in the farmer- 
owned reserve or in Government inventory. Such 
stocks cannot be sold below specific price levels. 

There are no set-aside requirements for 1980- 
crop wheat or feed grains. A decision on whether to 
offer a voluntary paid diversion program for 1980- 
crop grains will be made by March 1. 

Farmers in 34 States surveyed around Jan- 
uary 1 expected to increase feed grain plantings 


this year by 3 percent. The intended increases are 4 
percent for corn, 5 percent for sorghum, and 11 
percent for barley. They plan to reduce oat acreage 
5 percent. This planting intention did not capture 
the impact of the suspension. A second Prospective 
Plantings report will be issued April 17 just prior 
to planting season. 

Oilseed meal supplies are abundant, mainly 
because of the record 1979 soybean crop. Feeding 
rates continue at a high level as farmers continue 
to market large quantities of concentrates through 
livestock and poultry. 

World coarse grain production is 3 percent below 
year-earlier levels. The reduction was primarily in 
the USSR. In the United States, coarse grain 
production was record large. World trade is 
expected to increase in 1979/80 even though U.S. 
sales to the Soviet Union have been suspended. 


ANOTHER REVOLUTION IN U.S. FARMING? 


By Lyle P. Schertz and other ESCS Economists 


A new 464-page book on the structure of U.S. agriculture describes how U.S. production 
of livestock and crops is currently organized and managed; and how agricultural 
resources are likely to be organized and managed in the future. For a copy of Another 
Revolution in U.S. Farming? (AER-441), send your request to ESCS Publications, 
Rm. 0054-S, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250. Or call (202) 447-7255. 
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FEED SITUATION 


POLICY HIGHLIGHTS 


Feed Grain Policy and Program Changes 


Suspension of agricultural exports to the Soviet 
Union, announced on January 4, limited wheat 
and feed grain exports from October 1979 to 
September 1980 to the 8 million metric tons which 
were agreed upon under the provisions of the 1975 
U.S.-USSR Grains Supply Agreement. As a result, 
approximately 17 million tons of grain ordered by 
the Soviet Union will not be delivered. Approxi- 
mately 13 million tons (about 512 million bushels) 
of this total was expected to be corn. 

To offset any price impacts from the trade 
suspension, the Administration has announced 
several actions to maintain presuspension farm 
prices. The actions included announcing an offer to 
assume contractual obligations on up to 10 million 
tons of corn that had been sold to the Soviet 
Union, and increases in the farmer-owned reserve 
release, and call prices; and waiver of first-year 
interest charges for corn placed in the reserve. 

For corn, the loan rate was raised to $2.10 per 
bushel, while the reserve release and call prices 
were raised to $2.63 and $3.05 per bushel, 
respectively. The sorghum loan rate was raised to 
$2.00 per bushel, the reserve release price to $2.50 
per bushel, and the call price to $2.90 per bushel. 
For oats, the loan rate was raised to $1.08 per 
bushel and the reserve release and call prices to 
$1.35 and $1.57, respectively. The loan rate on bar- 
ley was raised to $1.71 and release and call prices 
to $2.14 and $2.48 per bushel, respectively. The new 
lower limits at which the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration can sell stocks while the grain reserve is 
in operation (150 percent of current loan rates) are 
$3.15 per bushel for corn, $3.00 per bushel for 
sorghum, $2.57 per bushel for barley, and $1.62 per 
bushel for oats. 

The call prices for grain entered into the reserve 
before January 7 are somewhat lower than the 
prices for grain which entered after January 7. 
Those prices are $2.94 per bushel for corn, $1.51 per 
bushel for oats, $2.39 per bushel for barley, and 
$2.80 per bushel for sorghum. Producers have the 
option of signing new 3-year agreements with the 
higher call. 

The Administration has also waived first-year 
interest charges for the next 13 million tons of corn 


entered into the reserve after January 7. Farmers 
who placed corn in the grain reserve program 
between October 22 and January 7 will also be 
eligible for waiver of the first year’s interest 
charges. To qualify for the interest waiver, affected 
farmers must contact their county office of the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service (ASCS) to sign a new reserve agreement. 
Annual storage payments for corn, sorghum, and 
barley were increased from 25 cents per bushel to 
26.5 cents per bushel. The storage payment for oats 
was increased to 20 cents per bushel. 


The Administration also announced the terms of 
the CCC-Exporter Agreement under which the 
CCC will offer to assume the contractual obli- 
gations on up to 10 million tons of corn which were 
to be exported to the Soviet Union. The CCC can 
take either physical delivery of the corn or can sell 
the contract to another party. If the CCC takes 
physical delivery of the corn, it cannot be sold 
back into the market until the average farm price 
exceeds $3.15 per bushel, 150 percent of the loan 
rate. 


The agreement specifies that the CCC may take 
delivery of a commodity at an interior location. If 
the CCC takes delivery, it may arrange with an 
exporter to switch corn stored at export ports for 
an equal amount stored at interior locations. An 
appropriate cash settlement will be made to cover 
transportation and other costs. 


Feed grain target prices will be announced by 
mid-March. The Administration has supported leg- 
islation which would increase 1980 target prices to 
$2.35 per bushel for corn, $2.50 per bushel for 
sorghum, and $2.55 per bushel for barley. The leg- 
islation under consideration would also give the 
Secretary the authority to have producers limit 
plantings to no more than their normal crop 
acreage as a condition of eligibility for farm 
program benefits when no set-aside program is in 
effect. Secretary Bergland announced on Octo- 
ber 22, 1979 that no set-aside would be in effect for 
1980 crops. Finally, the Administration is 
considering a voluntary paid diversion program for 
feed grains for the 1980 crops. A decision will be 
announced before March 1, 1980. 
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SITUATION AND OUTLOOK FOR 
FEED GRAINS 


Feed Grain Production and 
Supply Record Large 


Feed grain production in 1979 was record large 
at 234 million metric tons, 8 percent more than the 
previous record 1978 output. Carryover stocks of 46 
million metric tons, combined with 1979 
production, raised the feed grain supply for 
1979/80 to a record 280 million tons, 8 percent 
more than the 1978/79 supply. 

The record corn crop accounted for most of the 
increase in feed grain production. The sorghum 
crop—about a tenth the size of the corn crop—was 
also larger than in 1978; the barley and oat crops 
were smaller. 

Both domestic use and exports of feed grains are 
expected to be larger in 1979/80 than the year 
before. Total utilization may reach about 224 
million metric tons, well above disappearance in 
any previous year. Domestic feeding of livestock 
and poultry will use about 137 million tons, up 
from 133 million last year. This would be only 
moderately below the record 142 million tons fed in 
1972/73. Exports now are projected at around 66 
million metric tons, almost a tenth more than the 
record exports of 60 million tons last year, despite 
suspension of exports to the USSR. 

But with the supply at a record 280 million tons, 
disappearance at the level estimated would leave 
carryover stocks at the end of 1979/80 of about 57 
million metric tons. This would be the largest 
carryover since 1963/64. More than half of the 
carryover will be in the farmer-owned reserve or 
owned by CCC. Such stocks cannot be sold below 
certain specified price levels. 

Despite the record supply, prices of all feed 
grains are expected to average higher in 1979/80 
than last year. 


Corn 


The 1979 corn crop was a record 7,764 million 
bushels, 10 percent larger than the previous record 
1978 crop. Area harvested was 71 million acres, 1 
percent more than in 1978, but the sharp rise in 
yield accounted for most of the increase in the 
crop. The average yield was 109.4 bushels per 
harvested acre, compared with 100.8 bushels in 
1978. The highest previous yield was 97.1 bushels 
in 1972. In both 1978 and 1979, plantings were 
delayed by cold soils and surplus soil moisture in 
most of the Corn Belt. But in both years, unusually 
good growing and harvesting weather was a major 
factor in raising yields. 

The carryover of 1,286 million bushels and the 
1979 crop make the corn supply 9,051 million bush- 
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els for the 1979/80 marketing year, 10 percent more 
than last year’s record supply. 

Corn fed to livestock and poultry will total 
around 4,350 million bushels in 1979/80, an 
increase of almost 4 percent from last year. The 
increase is mainly due to an expected 11- to 14- 
percent increase in pork production and a 3- to 6- 
percent increase in poultry production this feeding 
year. An expected 7-percent reduction in cattle on 
feed will partially offset gains in pork and poultry 
feeding. Corn feeding of around 4,350 million bush- 
els would be about the same as the record volume 
fed in 1972/73. 


Corn exports are projected at about 2,275 million 
bushels, compared with record 1978/79 exports of 
2,133 million bushels. Before exports of about 13 
million metric tons of corn (about 512 million bush- 
els) to the USSR were suspended in early January, 
U.S. corn exports for 1979/80 were estimated at 
2,500 million bushels. The reduction in exports to 
the USSR has been partially offset by increased 
prospects for exports to some other countries. 

Corn for food, seed, and industrial uses will 
increase moderately in 1979/80 to about 615 
million bushels. With total domestic use and 
exports at the levels projected, corn disappearance 
in 1979/80 could total about 7,240 million bushels. 
This would leave a September 30 carryover of 
about 1.8 billion bushels, 40 percent larger than the 
year before and largest since 1960/61. About half 
of the carryover will bein the farmer-owned 
reserve and a moderate amount will be in Govern- 
ment-owned inventories. Farmer-owned reserve 
stocks cannot be sold until prices reach at least 
$2.63 per bushel. 

Corn prices at the farm likely will average $2.25 
to $2.45 per bushel in 1979/80, compared with $2.25 
in 1978/79. 


Corn in all storage positions on January 1 
totaled a record high 6.77 billion bushels, 9 percent 
more than a year earlier. This level of stocks 
indicates disappearance during October-December 
totaled 2.28 billion bushels, 15 percent more than a 
year earlier. Exports totaled 663 million bushels, 
almost 50 percent larger than a year earlier. 
Domestic use totaled 1,615 million bushels, com- 
pared with 1,538 million bushels a year earlier. 
Feed use accounted for most of the increase in 
domestic use totaling 1,473 million bushels, up 
from 1,397 million in the same period in 1978/79. 


On January 1, there were 586 million bushels of 
corn in the farmer-owned reserve and 265 million 
bushels under price-support loan and 100 million 
bushels in CCC inventory. Loan, reserve, and CCC 





stocks were equal to about 14 percent of total Jan- 
uary 1 stocks, compared with 9 percent of stocks on 
January 1, 1979. Reserve stocks are isolated from 
markets until prices reach release levels. As of Jan- 
uary 30, about 37.7 million bushels of corn had 
been added to the reserve since January 1 and the 
net addition to price-support loans was 16.9 million 
bushels. 


Sorghum 


The 1979 sorghum crop of 814 million bushels 
was 9 percent larger than the 1978 crop and the 
largest since 1973. The yield of 62.9 bushels per 
harvested acre was the all-time high and more 
than offset the decrease from last year in 
harvested acreage. Because of somewhat smaller 
beginning stocks, however, the sorghum supply of 
973 million bushels is only moderately larger than 
the 1978/79 supply of 939 million bushels. 

Domestic use of sorghum in 1979/80 is esti- 
mated at about 567 million bushels, nearly the 
same as the year before. The export market is 
stronger than last year and is estimated at about 
275 million bushels, up from 207 million bushels in 
1978/79. Exports to Mexico and Europe will likely 
account for most of the increase. Disappearance at 
these levels would reduce the carryover at the end 
of 1979/80° to about 131 million bushels, nearly 18 
percent less than the year before. 

Sorghum prices at the farm are expected to aver- 
age $2.15 to $2.35 per bushel in 1979/80, compared 
with $2.02 in 1978/79. 

Sorghum stocks in all storage positions on Jan- 
uary 1 totaled 646 million bushels, 1 percent more 
than a year earlier. This indicated that October- 
December 1979 disappearance was 328 million 
bushels, up from 298 million bushels a year earlier. 
Exports accounted for all of the increase; domestic 
use was smaller than a year earlier. 

On January 1, there were 52 million bushels of 
sorghum in the farmer-owned reserve, 36 million 
bushels under price-support loan, and 44 million 
bushels in CCC inventory. These equal about a 
fifth of total stocks. Placements in the reserve 
since January 1 amounted to 6 million bushels as 
of January 30, and the net addition to price 
support loans was 4 million. 


Barley 


Barley prices at the farm likely will average 
$2.25 to $2.35 per bushel in 1979/80, compared with 
$1.92 last year. 

The supply of 617 million bushels is slightly less 
than last year with production down 15 percent 
from 1978. A record barley yield was more than off- 
set by a nearly 20-percent reduction in harvested 
acreage. Barley feeding will be around 205 million 
bushels, about the same as last year. Food, seed, 


and industrial uses will take about 170 million 
bushels, the same as last year. Exports will be 
larger, however, at about 50 million bushels, com- 
pared with 26 million last year. Thus, 
disappearance likely will be about 425 million 
bushels, compared with 402 million in 1978/79. 
This would leave the carryover at 192 million bush- 
els, down from 229 million a year earlier. Only a 
small part of the carryover is expected to be in the 
farmer-owned reserve, and Government stocks will 
be very small. 

Prices of both feed barley and malting barley 
have been higher this year than last. Prices of 
No. 2or better feed barley at Minneapolis averaged 
$2.22 per bushel inthe first 7months of 1979/80 
(June-December), compared with $1.78 a year ear- 
lier. Prices of No. 3 or better malting barley at 
Minneapolis averaged $2.94 per bushel in the first 
7 months of 1979/80, compared with $2.30 a year 
earlier. 

As barley prices rose, barley was called from the 
farmer-owned reserve on June 26 and remains in 
call status. There were 29 million bushels of barley 
in the farmer-owned reserve on January 1 as 
logistical problems have kept producers from 
moving their grain to market. There were 46 
million bushels under price support loan on Jan- 
uary 1. As of January 30, 27 million bushels were 
in the reserve, 2 million bushels less than on Jan- 
uary 1. Barley under price support loans was down 
0.4 million bushels. 


Barley stored in all positions on January 1 
totaled 364 million bushels, 7 percent less than a 
year earlier. This indicated disappearance during 
October-December 1979 of 97 million bushels, 17 
percent more than a year earlier. The increase in 
disappearance was due mainly to a sharp increase 
in exports, 22.4 million bushels compared with 4.7 
million bushels in October-December 1978. 


Oats 


The 1979 oat crop was 534 million bushels, 
smallest in this century. The oat supply for 
1979/80 is 822 million bushels, about a tenth less 
than last year. Domestic use at about 610 million 
bushels will be virtually the same as last year, but 
exports likely will be about 2 million bushels, down 
from 13 million last year. Disappearance at these 
levels will reduce the carryover to about 210 
million bushels, compared with 287 million at the 
end of 1978/79. Most of the carryover will be free 
stocks. 

Oat prices at the farm are expected to average 
$1.30 to $1.40 in 1979/80, compared with $1.19 last 
year. 

Oats were last released from the farmer-owned 
reserve on September 20. They remain in release 
status. Release of a commodity means farmers may 
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repay their CCC price-support loans and redeem or 
sell the grain without penalty, but they are not 
required to do so. 

On January 1, there were 30 million bushels of 
oats in the farmer-owned reserve, and 17 million 
bushels under price support loans. The quantity in 


the reserve as of January 30 was down from Jan-' 


uary 1 by 0.3 million bushels, and the quantity 
under price-support loans was down by 2 million 
bushels. 


1979 Feed Grain Program Participation 


Of the 80 million acres planted for the 1979 corn 
crop, 16.8 million acres, about 21 percent were in 
compliance with the 1979 feed grain program. 
Participation was about 42 percent of planted 
acreage in Nebraska and 20 percent in Iowa, but 
only 8 percent in Illinois and 9 percent in Indiana. 


For corn, the set-aside was 1.7 million acres, an 
additional 1.1 million acres was diverted. 

Of the 15.4 million acres planted to sorghum for 
the 1979 crop, 8.4 million acres, about 55 percent, 
were in compliance with the 1979 feed grain 
program. Participation in the leading producing 
States was 56 percent of planted acreage in Texas, 
59 percent in Kansas, and 68 percent in Nebraska. 
Participating farmers certified that for sorghum 
they had 0.8 million acres set-aside and 0.3 million 
acres diverted. 

Of the 8.1 million acres planted to barley for the 
1979 crop, 3.3 million acres, 41 percent, were in 
compliance with the 1979 feed grain program. The 
barley set-aside was 0.7 million acres. Over 50 
percent of barley plantings in South Dakota, 
Idaho, and Montana were in compliance with the 
program. In North Dakota, 50 percent of plantings 
were in compliance, and 44.9 percent in Minnesota. 


DOMESTIC FEED SITUATION 


Concentrates fed during the first quarter (Octo- 
ber-December) of the current feeding year totaled 
about 49 million metric tons, compared with 46 
million tons a year earlier. Feed grain use probably 
accounted for 74 percent, with corn accounting for 
slightly more than 58 percent of total concentrates 
consumed. With abundant oilseed meal supplies, 
nearly 6 million tons were consumed during the 
October-December period, about a million tons 
more than a year earlier. Feeding rates have been 
liberal as farmers use abundant feed supplies to 
market feed grains and hay through livestock and 
poultry. 

For the 1979/80 feeding year, little change has 
occurred since last fall to prompt revisions in feed 
consumption forecasts. Hog numbers are slightly 
below earlier estimates, while turkey and broiler 
expansion may exceed expectations. Cattle num- 
bers on January 1 were somewhat lower than 
expected, so feed use by cattle may be slightly 
smaller than was anticipated earlier. Overall, feed 
concentrate consumption—which includes grains— 
for the 1979/80 feeding year will probably total 
about 183 million metric tons. Feeding rates for 
each grain-consuming animal unit will average 
2.24 metric tons of concentrate feeds, up from the 
1978/79 average of 2.16 tons. Concentrates 
consumed in 1979/80 by all livestock and poultry 
are expected to increase slightly over 3 percent 
from year-earlier levels. Poultry feed consumption 
(including egg producers) will show a 5-percent 
increase. Turkey production in the 20 major 
producing States will reach an alltime high. 
Producers plan production totaling 164 million 
birds, compared with 150 million during 1978/79. 
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Mild fall and winter weather should be reflected in 
the slightly larger average number of pigs saved 
per litter which should help maintain the 
anticipated 11- to 14-percent increase in 1979/80 
hog production. 

Fed cattle volume in 1979/80 is expected to be 5 
to 7 percent less than in 1978/79. However, 
indications point to feeder cattle supplies 
increasing during the second half of 1979/80. Just 
how much this change will have on overall concen- 
trate feed use this year is uncertain, due to the var- 
ious marketing and feeding options facing 
producers. 

With increases in cattle breeding stock, an 
increase in fall and winter concentrate feed 
supplements might be expected. However, based on 
reported January 1, 1980 stocks of hay on farms, 
harvested roughage feeds have been consumed at 
record levels since last May. This would indicate 
that a larger proportion of ‘‘hand feeding”’ 
consisted of harvested roughage feeds in lieu of 
purchased feed-concentrate supplements. 

With the livestock-poultry mix expected this 
year, there will be about 20 million metric tons of 
oilseed meals fed, compared with 17.3 million in 
1978/79. Animal-marine and grain protein feed- 
stuffs will add 4.8 million tons which, with the veg- 
etable oil meals, may reduce the use of non-protein 
nitrogen in ruminant concentrate feed mixes. 


Grain-Consuming Animal Units (GCAU’s) 


GCAU’s for 1979/80 are expected to total 82 
million units, slightly more than 1 percent above 
last year’s level. Units from hogs, up 8 percent, 





lead the increase for all species. Laying en units, 
broilers, and turkeys may be up 4 percent. Esti- 
mates on units from horses and mules show 
continued increases, with an increase over last 
year of nearly 3 percent. Other beef cattle will 
show a 1-percent increase, after having declined 
steadily since 1974. Cattle on feed GCAU’s are 
expected to remain below year-ago levels by 
slightly more than 7 percent. The 18.8 million units 
from cattle on feed for 1979/80 is the second lowest 
level in the past 10 years; only 1974/75’s 15.5 
million units was lower. 


Roughage-Consuming Animal Units (RCAU’s) 


RCAU's for 1979/80 are estimated at 87.6 
million units reversing the downtrend started in 


1975/76. Following the retention of beef breeding 
stock—younger cows and heifers—RCAU’s from 
other beef cattle will increase 1 percent this year 
from 1978/79 levels. Next year’s levels are expected 
to show a further increase of 2 to 4 percent from 
1979/80, which is close to the 1970 total for 
RCAU’s from other beef cattle. 


High-Protein Anima! Units (HPAU’s) 


Current indications show HPAU’s for 1979/80 
at 114.1 million units, compared with 109.8 million 
last year. This represents an increase of nearly 4 
and 7 percent over the past two years. Hogs and 
poultry units more than offset decreases from other 
species. 


WORLD GRAIN SITUATION 


World Crop Prospects 


World 1979/80 wheat and coarse grain 
production is estimated at 1.15 billion metric tons, 
down 4 percent from last year. The decline is pri- 
marily due to a 25-percent decline in production by 
the USSR with somewhat smaller crops in Europe, 
Canada, Australia, and Argentina. 

The world wheat and coarse grain supply for 
1979/80 is projected at 1.35 billion tons, down 1 
percent from last year. Utilization is expected to 
exceed production by 22 million tons, reducing sea- 
son ending stocks to about 183 million tons or 8 
percent less than last year. 


Coarse Grain Crop to Decline 


World 1979/80 coarse grain production is esti- 
mated at 730 million tons, down about 3 percent 
from last year’s record crop. Most of the decline of 
the 1979/80 crop is attributable to smaller crops in 
the Soviet Union, Canada, and Western Europe, 
while the U.S. crop was up 8 percent from last 
year. 

World 1979/80 coarse grain use is expected to 
decline by around 6 million tons to 734 million 
tons, while supply is estimated at 826 million tons, 
about the same as last year. A stocks decline of 4 
million tons to 92 million tons is projected this sea- 
son. The United States carries over 60 percent of 
the total course grain stocks. 


Southern Hemisphere Grain 
Production Prospacts 


Southern Hemisphere (Brazil, Argentina, South 
Africa, and Australia) 1980 coarse grain production 
is forecast at 50 million tons, about the same from 
last year. Most of these crops are yet to be 


harvested. South African and Brazilian production 
is expected to be up 27 and 12 percent, respectively, 
though dry conditions exist in some areas of Bra- 
zil. The Australian crop is forecast at 6 million 
tons, down 9 percent from last year, while Argen- 
tinian production may be down nearly 18 percent 
to 14 million tons. The Argentinian corn and 
sorghum crops are also under stress from recent 
dry weather which might reduce their prospects 
further. 


World Grain Trade to Increase 


International wheat and coarse grain trade (ex- 
cluding intra-EC trade) for 1979/80 (July-June) is 
estimated at 178 million tons, up 11 percent from 
last year. Coarse grain trade for 1979/80 is esti- 
mated at 99 million tons, also up 11 percent over 
last year. Current prospects indicate that Canada, 
Australia, Thailand, and the United States will 
export more coarse grain, but Argentina and West- 
ern Europe will ship less. The U.S. share of world 
coarse grain exports will be around 70 percent in 
1979/80, up from 64 percent last year. Other major 
exporters (Canada, Australia, Argentina, South 
Africa, Thailand, and Brazil) will account for 
almost a fourth. 


U.S. coarse grain exports in 1979/80 (October- 
September) probably will reach 66 million tons, up 
17 percent from 1978/79. Due to the suspension of 
U.S. exports to the Soviet Union announced on 
January 4, U.S. wheat and coarse grain exports 
during October 1979-September 1980 will be limited 
to the 8 million tons called for under the US.- 
USSR Grains Supply Agreement. Part of the 
reduction in expected exports to the Soviet Union 
will be offset by increased exports to Mexico, Bra- 
zil, and several other countries. 
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Year : 
beginning: 
October * 


nearer |: 
beginning’ 
June 


Table 11.--Cash prices at principal markets, 1975-79 


; Dec. 


; Jan. 


227 
-38 
-02 
-12 
- 26 


, Feb. 


“ Mar. 


: Apr. 





, May 


* June 


: July : 


e.? Simple 


average 





Dollars 


CORN, NO. 2 Yellow, Chicago 


2.70 
2.54 
221 
2.35 


CORN, NO. 
2.60 
2.38 
2.03 
2.13 


SORGHUM, NO. 


-36 
91 
237 
oJ1 
21 


4.47 
3.85 
3.49 
3.73 


2.68 
2552 
2.36 
2.42 


2.68 
2.50 
2.51 
25.93 


2, Yellow, 


2.62 
2.35 
2.14 
2c17 


2.59 
2.29 
2.25 
2.26 


2, Yellow, 


4.62 
3.75 
3.78 
S40 


4.47 
3.62 
3.92 
3.81 


2.84 
-41 
wal 
- 66 


(per 

2.96 
321 
ok 
-83 


2 
2 
2 
3 


bushel) 


-96 
-05 
-28 
-00 


Omaha (per bushel) 


2.74 
2.21 
2.34 
2.40 


Kansas 
4.47 
Seas 
3.92 
3.92 


2.86 
2.10 
2.33 
2.39 


City (per cwt. 
4.73 
ac ES 


4.66 
3.28 
3.82 
4.41 


Dollars per bushel 


2 
I 
2 
2 


3 


4 


83 
-90 
#13 
- 68 


-54 
-89 


* May 


: Simple 
: average 


: OATS, NO. 2 Extra Heavy White, Minneapolis 


1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


2.62 


2/1.76 


1.84 
2.16 


3.97 
3.55 
2.38 
2.39 
2.80 


-99 
84 
015 
-24 
- 60 


2.45 
1.63 
1571 
2.39 


3.83 
3.59 
2.02 
2.13 
2.82 


1.70 
1.67 
1.02 
1.28 
1.47 


77 
-48 
-50 
- 68 
-15 


3.65 
3.37 
1.92 
2.19 
2.67 


1.68 
1.67 
1.11 
1.36 
2.35 


BARLEY, NO. 


3.00 
2.68 
1.58 
Ladi 
2.22 


3.93 
3.24 
2.15 
2.27 
3.10 


1/1. 64 
1.66 
1.17 
1.39 
1.65 


2.83 
2.46 
1.66 
1.81 
2.34 


3.83 
3.21 
3/2.25 
2.26 
3.18 


1.69 
1.62 
1.34 
1.47 
1.67 


3 or Better 


2.42 
2.21 
1.65 
1.88 
2.11 


3.56 
3.00 
2.36 
2.47 
3.06 


1.65 
1.67 
1.32 
1.40 
1559 


2.23 
-05 
-65 
19 

2.15 


3.35 
2.95 
2.32 
2.40 
2.93 


1.67 
1.78 
1.32 
1.47 
*1.53 


Feed, 
i 
2eeg 
1.62 
1.71 
*2.10 


3.24 
3.00 
2.26 


2.30 
*2.81 


1.66 
1.80 


1.32 
1.54 


1.64 


1 


1.33 
1.60 


- 76 


Minneapolis 


face eR 
1.67 2.04 


2.26 
2.35 
1.65 
1.69 


3.21 
2.91 
2.33 
2.33 


2 
2 
I 
1 


2 
2 
2 


38 
.29 
- 66 
- 86 


~22 
-98 
«32 
- 46 


-67 
81 
-40 
- 48 


2.39 
2.28 
1.91 
1.89 


3.17 
2.91 
2.44 
2.59 


72 
-68 
-43 
-33 


3.22 
2.83 
2.51 
2.73 


1.66 
1.74 
1.27 
1.43 


: BARLEY, NO. 3 or Better, Malting, 70% or Better Plump, Minneapolis 


3.52 
3.13 
2.28 
2.38 


1/7 Beginning October 1975 heavy white. 2/ Beginning June 1977, NO. 2, Feed. 3/ Beginning October 
1977, 65% or better plump. *Preliminary. 


Source: Grain Merket News, AMS, USDA. 
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Table 12.--Average prices received by farmers, United States, by months, 1975-79 


Year : 
beginning’ Oct. ° Nov. * Dec. * Jan. ° Feb. ° Mar. * Apr. ° May < June * July * Aug. ~ Sept.’ i Pk 
October ° : : : : : : : : : : : : by sales 


Average 


acsieiaa Se ee : : : : : 1/ 


Dollars 


CORN, per bushel 
2.50 2.46 2.61 2.74 
2.35 oeok 2.25 Zeke 
2<a3 2524. 2229 2.28 
2sal 2335 2.49 


SORGHUM, per 100 pounds 
4.09 4.146 4.146 G14 4229 
3231 3529. 2046. See0- (3saz 
3:20 ©3539. .3s62 (23.00 “3556 
3.55 ‘Ss5e.. “3550 Aetoe. “S700 





va ; : : : : : $ : : $ : : : Average 

ea 

beginning’ June * July * : es i 2.8 ay Pe ce was a nee : weighted 
: é : : : : : : : by sales 

: 1/ 





Dollars per bushel 


OATS 
-40 ~42 -44 
«45 -51 -58 
-10 -13 -18 
015 -19 ~22 
-40 -31 - 30 


| 
| 


NNF NN 
wow ow 
ofrwon°o 
Ol oo ee 


Year 
beginning’ 
May 


, Average 
* weighted 
* by sales 





Dollars per ton 


HAY 
50.30 50.20 51.60 
60.10 59.00 59.00 
48.20 48.50 49.50 
47.10 46.40 47.30 
60.50 59.90 60.50 


1/ Includes an allowance for unredeemed loans and purchase agreement deliveries valued at the average 
loan rate, by States; excludes government payments. *Preliminary. 
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Table 13.--Livestock, poultry and milk-feed price ratios, by months, 1974-79 


fe  * ; : : : 
beginning * Oct. ° Nov. ° see 2 - | Mar. * Apr. ° May ° June * July © Aug. *° Sept.’ Average 
Ketaber : : : : : : : : : : : : 


HOG/CORN, U.S. Basis 1/ 
: iw. Lik Pie/ ‘ 14.6 pe 17.0 Est . 19.0 

2 22 Ties 20.0 a r 18.2 19:3 18.2 18.0 16.1 

one 15.4 16.3 - ° 15.8 15.6 18.1 19.8 2 26.3 

¢ 23; 20.1 21.3 x . 21.8 20.0 20.9 20.9 

‘Zoe 23.4 23.0 > 22.3 19.5 18.6 15.9 

; 14. 15.3 15:8 : 


: BEEF-STEER/CORN, Omaha 3/ 

2 10.9 10.9 « Tied 12.9 i9¢k 35.0" LAG MiSs TLS 35.0 — 16.6 14.2 
e. 2ree Bet ERG . 14.9 335.8. 16:6 14,8 14.2 123.4 13.8, 14.5 15.4 
: 16.1 18.0 147.4 . 36.0 15.9 Is-5 31950 39:2 225 24.2 “24-2 18.8 
3° 23.6. 20.7 (2ist dasa’ “2200 “2330 Sage ~ 25.6" 25.6" 26.5, . 2728 23.6 


: 26.8 26.4 26.6 . 50. 5” 3280s & BSe20 © 3028* | 2655 ~) 22526 +. 25.6. = 28.6 28.4 
¢ 21.8 28:9 - Zoc4 ° 


MILK/FEED, U.S. Basis 4/ 


oe enone ee ee ee ees Lee a Se 
1.3 1.2 


. 


EGG/FEED, U.S. Basis 5/ 


a 


7.6 . 6.5 


o . 


. 
. 


2.9 


2.9 
3.2 . . 
2.7 
3.0 
3.2 


2 
3 
2 
3 
3 


3 
3 
. 2. 
° 3. 
° 3. 


: TURKEY/FEED, U.S. Basis 7 
1974 : ° ° 3.8 


/ 
2 
1975 : af 3. 
1976 : 3 
1977 4 
1978 2/ 3 
1979 2/ 


1/ Number bushels of corn equal in value to 100 lbs. of hog liveweight. 2/ Preliminary. 3/ Based on 
price of beef-steers 900-1,100 pounds, choice instead of average grade all steers previously published. 
4/ Pounds 16% dairy feed equal in value to one pound whole milk. 5/ Number of pounds of laying feed 
equal in value to one dozen eggs. 6/ Number of lbs. of broiler grower feed equal in value to one lb. 
broiler liveweight. 7/ Pounds of turkey grower feed equal in value to one lb. turkey liveweight. 
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Table 15.--Coarse grains: Production and trade, selected world 
areas (July-June) 1977/78-1979/80 1/ 


; F 1978/79 : 1979/80 
Country : 1977/78 : Preliminary ; Projected 2/ 


Million metric tons 


Exports $ 
U.S. : ‘ 57 
Canada : f 3 
Australia : - 2 
Argentina - z 11 
Other : 14 
World total : ‘ 89 


pip Vuor 


Imports $ 
Western Europe : ° 24 


USSR : 5 9 
Japan : ‘ Li. 
Other : ° 37 

World total : ; 89 


BIDS CoO 


Production 
U.S. 
Canada 
Australia 
Argentina 
Western Europe 
USSR 
Eastern Europe $ 
Other : 216. 226. 222. 
World total : 704. 749. 730.1 
1/ Includes corn, barley, oats, sorghum, and rye, excluding products. 2/ Reliability of fore- 
casts are discussed in the source listed below. 


218. 
20. 
7. 
17. 
94. 
105. 
60. 


18. 

6. 
14. 
90. 
80. 
62. 


a eT Oe. ee te 
WW MY DUI WW Ww ®w 
RPiuumwrn ofr 
fFnuwoorfnu 


SOURCE: Adapted from FAS, World Grain Situation and Outlook for 1979/80, FG-6-80, February 13, 
1980. 


Table 16.--U.S. yellow corn exports, grain only, 1977-79 


Year beginning October 


: October-November 
1977/78 : 1978/79 1978 1979 


Million bushels 


USSR $ 388 


Japan $ 353 
Western Europe $ 
Economic Community $ 363 
Other Western Europe : 178 
Asia (except Japan) : 323 
Eastern Europe $ 194 
Western Hemisphere : 59 


Other 


Total 
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Table 17.--Feed grain price support loan status, 1976-79 crops, as of January 30, 1980 


Placed ; Redeemed : Delivered ; : :Total in reserve 


d ! b A Ee , im reserve . Loans an Saas 
os " y y * program ‘: outstanding 


loan ; farmers : CCC 3 ; : outstanding 
Million bushels 


CORN 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


SORGHUM 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


OATS 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


BARLEY $ 
1976 f 19 0 
1977 $ 87 0 
1978 : 68 23 
1979 : 24 - 22 


National : Season average 3 Reserve 


Reserve call 
average : price received : release 


price 2/ 


: loan rate : by farmers : price 2/ : 


Dollars per bushel 


CORN : 
1976 : ‘ ees 
1977 : 2.02 
1978 : . oan 
1979 : ; 2.44 


SORGHUM $ 
1976 : . 2.03 
1977 $ . 1.82 
1978 $ ° 2.02 
1979 : » 2.31 


OATS : 
1976 : . 1.56 
1977 1 ‘ 1.10 
1978 : . 1,19 
1979 : . 1.31 


BARLEY $ 
1976 : .22 Zs20 
1977 : 203 1.78 
1978 ; - 63 1.92 
1979 : te 2.28 


1/ Less than 500,000 bushels. 


2/ Release prices are 125 percent and call prices are 145 percent of national average loan rates at 
time of release or call. 
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